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contract. The South is only just becoming rich
enough to support professional philanthropists,
and an outlet for sentimentality has been found in
other directions. There has been as yet too little
disproportion of wealth among the Southern whites
to excite acute jealousy on this ground alone, and
the operatives have earned much more money in
the mills than was possible on the farms. In com-
paratively few cases does one man, or one family,
own a controlling interest in a mill. The owner-
ship is usually scattered in small holdings, and there
is seldom a Croesus to excite envy. This wide
ownership has had its effect upon the general atti-
tude of the more influential citizens and hindered
the development of active disapproval.

The chief reason for the inertia in labor matters,
however, has been the fact that the South has
thought, and to a large extent still thinks, in terms
of agriculture. It has not yet developed an in-
dustrial philosophy. Agriculture is individualistic,
and Thomas Jefferson's ideas upon the functions
and limitations of government still have influence.
Regulation of agricultural labor would seem ab-
surd, and the difference between a family, with or
without hired help, working in comparative freedom
on a farm, and scores of individuals working at the